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exalting to the utmost the reverence due to the legitimate Prince. "Est
ergo, ut euni plerique definiunt, princeps potestas publica et in terris
quaedam divinae maiestatis imago. Qui ergo resistit potestati, Dei ordi-
nationi resistit."1 Yet the right to occupy this sublime position depends,
to John of Salisbury's mind, upon the further contention, that the
princeps differs from the tyrannies simply because he does respect the law.
To be more precise, the supreme authority belongs to aequitas^ and of
this Equity or Justice the interpreter is lex. The assertion that the Prince
is legis nexibus absolutus can be accepted, therefore, only as meaning that
the Prince should be one "qui non timore poenae sed amore iustitiae
aequitatem colat." Only if he acts always as "publicae utilitatis minister
et aequitatis servus" can his will be said to have the vigour of law; for no
man is legibus sokitus as regards the laws of God.

Thus far, indeed, John does not in principle go beyond the doctrine
acknowledged by civil lawyers. He takes a more decisive step when
he proceeds to declare that the whole authority of the Prince is received
from the Church. "Hunc ergo gladium (the sword of Justice as distinct
from the sword of blood) de manu Ecclesiae accipit princeps^; and
again, as though to remove all doubts about the inferiority of temporal
power, "est ergo princeps sacerdotii quidem minister, et qui sacrorum
officiorum illam partem exercet quae sacerdotii manibus videtur indigna."
The glory of the Emperor thus fades away into a pale reflection. To be
the image of the Divine Majesty is well enough, but when it rests with
another human being to confer or withhold that image the pride of the
representative is seriously abated. It follows, too, that John will not allow
the validity of any claim to rule by hereditary right or by popular
acclamation. At the most these are constitutional devices agreeable to
custom. The bestowal and transference of royal power remains a Divine
prerogative, of which the appointment of Joshua by Moses is a typical
illustration. On that occasion the people were invited to be present, but
the act of ordaining a leader was performed only by God^s representative.
"Hie autem plane nulla est populi acclamatio, nulla consanguinitatis
ratio, nulla propinquitatis habita contemplatio est."2 When a dynasty is
favoured by God, it is wrong to set up a rival; but that favour will not
be continued if kings persist in error; they have no hereditary right to
do wrong.

In this passage, and through a large part of the fifth and sixth books
of the Policratictts, John of Salisbury writes under the influence of a work
which he calls the Institute Traiani, and which he supposes to have been
sent to Trajan by Plutarch. From this source he draws a rather elaborate
comparison of the body politic to the human body, and enlarges upon the
duties and needs of various classes in the State.8 The armed hand is the
soldier, the unarmed is the magistrate, the feet are the tillers of the soil

1 Policraticut, iv, 1-4.   The text at the close is from Romans xiii, 2,
1 A v, 6.                                           s ib. vi, 1-8.